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[Translated by the Editor. ] 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
(Concluded.) 
IX. 

During this sickness (in 1847) his recovery 
was for several days despaired of. Herr Gur- 
MANN, his most important pupil and the friend 
whom he most loved to see about him in his latter 
years, gave him the greatest proofs of attach- 
ment by his self-sacrificing attentions. Chopin 
had become so used to him, that he often anx- 
iously inquired of the princess Czartoryska, who 
visited him daily and who more than once scarce 
hoped to find him living: “whether Gutmann 
was not to be had? whether he could not per- 
haps take care of him still longer ? for his pres- 
ence was the most dear to him.” 

Nevertheless he was once more saved, but in 
this point of his life occurred the blow, which fell 
destroyingly upon his inmost being, and which he 
on the instant recognized as fatal for his heart. 
It was the formal rupture with the Sand; and in 
fact he did not long survive it. For the present 
he was convalescent indeed, but slowly and pain- 
fully, and he had become so changed, that one 
scarcely knew him. 

The following summer brought him that tran- 
sitory improvement, which persons, whose life is 
gradually passing away, are wont to derive from 
the beautiful season of the year. He was not 


{ ) willing to leave Paris and so robbed himself of 
N 





the beneficial influence of the pure country air 
upon his health. 

The winter of 1847-8 was only a painful alter- 
nation of reliefs and relapses. In spite of that, 
he resolved in the spring to execute his old pur- 
pose of going to London. When the February 
revolution broke out, he was still confined to his 
bed; it seemed as if a dark destiny drove him 
to a livelier sympathy in the events of the day, 
and he spoke more about them than was other- 
wise his habit. 

In April he felt himself better and now se- 
riously thought of visiting that island, to which 
he had set out to go when youth and life still of- 
fered him the brightest prospects. He travelled 
to England, where his works had already found 
an intelligent public, that knew them and ad- 
mired them.* He left France in that state of 
mind, which the English call low spirits. The 
momentary sympathy which he had bestowed with 
a certain degree of exertion upon political events, 
had quickly passed away. He had become more 
silent than ever. His affection towards the few 
persons whom he continued to see, took the 
color of that soul-pervading excitement, which 
precedes the last farewell greeting. Tis indif- 
ference for all outward things still grew upon 
him; Art alone retained its unlimited power over 
him. In the shorter and shorter moments in 
which he was permitted to occupy himself with 
it, Music claimed his whole being as earnestly as 
in the time when he was full of life and hope. 
Before he left Paris, he gave yet one concert in 
the hall of M. Pleyel, a friend to whom he al- 
ways stood in the most intimate relation, and 
who now too pays a worthy tribute to his mem- 

* Chopin’s compositions had been for several years 
much circulated and made known in England. The 
best virtuosos played them. In a little writing called: 
An Essay on the Works of Chopin, published in London 
by Wessel and Stapleton, much is said that truly 
characterizes him, and the two lines of Shelley chosen 
for a motto: 


“ He was a mighty Poet— and 

A subtle-souled Psychologist,” 
apply most admirably to Chopin. Among other things 
the author says: “ One thing is certain, viz: to play with 
proper feeling and correct execution the Praake and 
Studies of Chopin, is to be neither more nor less than a 
finished pianist; and moreover, to comprehend them 
thoroughly, to give a life and a tongue to their infinite 
and most eloquent subtleties of expression, involves the 
necessity of being in no less a degree a poet than a pianist, 
a thinker than a musician In taking up one of 
the works of Chopin, you are entering, as it were, a 
fairy land, untrodden by human footsteps, a path, hith- 
erto unfrequented, but by the great composer himself; 
and a faith, and a devotion, a desire to appreciate, and a 
determination to understand, are absolutely necessary, to 
do it anything like adequate justice. . . ete. 





ory and his friendship by the erection of a mon- 
ument over his grave. In this concert his select 
and long tried public in Paris heard him for the 
last time. 

In London he was received with extraordinary 
cordiality, and this reception drove away his mel- 
ancholy and scattered his gloomy and desponding 
humor. Te fancied himself entirely master of it, 
when he flung all, even his former habits of life, 
into the stream of oblivion. He neglected the 
prescriptions of his physician and the carefulness 
which his sickly condition required. He played 
twice in public and innumerable times in private 
circles. He went much into company, stayed 
longer than usual, defied all exhaustion and let 
no consideration bind him to a regard for his 
health. 

At the Duchess of Sutherland’s he was pre- 
sented to the Queen, and the selectest circles of 
society were emulous of his possession. He made 
a journey too to Edinburg, but the air there 

ras particularly injurious to him. After his re- 
turn from Scotland he felt very feeble ; the phy- 
sicians urged him to leave England as soon as 
possible— but he delayed his departure a long 
time. Who can define the feeling, which suffered 
him to linger ? — He played once more in a con- 
cert for the Poles; it was the last love-token that 
he sent to his fatherland, the last look, the last 
longing sigh! All his friends. crowded round 
him and he received the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He bade them all farewell, without their 
dreaming that it would be the last. What may 
the thought have been that moved his heart, 
when he crossed the channel to return to Paris ? 
to that Paris, now so different to him from that 
which he had found, without seeking it, in the 
year 1831! 

This time a bitter and unexpected blow await- 
ed him on his arrival. Doctor Monr, whose 
advice and skilful attendance had saved his life, 
to whom alone, as he was convinced, he owed the 
prolongation of his days, lay on his death-bed. 
IIe felt this loss severely ; it had a dispiriting in- 
fluence on him, which in moments when the state 
of the soul has so much dominion over the sick 
body, must have been very injurious. He cher- 
ished the firm belief, that no one could supply 
that man’s place to him and had confidence in no 
physician more. He kept continually changing 
his physicians, none would suit him, and he placed 
no further hope in their art. A sort of supersti- 
tious despondency got possession of him; no tie 
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that was stronger than life, no love that was as 
strong as death, came to his aid in the conflict 
with this apathy. 

After the winter of 1848 he had ceased to be 
in a condition to work continuously. Here and 
there he took in hand some leaves containing 
hastily sketched thoughts, but the strength failed 
him to arrange them into an orderly whole. Re- 
gard for his name gave him the wish to see all 
such sketches burned ; he was not willing to have 
them, maimed and distorted, transformed into 
posthumous works not worthy of him. 

Of finished manuscripts he has left behind him 
nothing but a last Notturno and a very short 
Waltz.* In his latter days he designed to write 
a Piano Forte School, in which he wished to em- 
body his thoughts about the theory and practice 
of his art, the fruit of his long labor, of his happy 
innovations and his artistic experience. _ The 
purpose was a serious one and demanded a 
double exertion even from so assiduous a worker 
as Chopin was. Perhaps he wished, in seeking 
refuge upon this dry field, to escape the excite- 
ment of Art, which, according as the heart is 
bright or lonely, shows such different sides. In 
it he sought only a monotonous occupation that 
would claim his whole attention; in this regular 
daily labor, which “conjures down the spirit’s 
storm,” he hoped to forget what would not keep 
out of his mind....... 

But Chopin’s powers sufficed no longer for such 
IIe traced in thought, to be sure, the 
outline of his plan, and spoke of it repeatedly ; 
but the execution was to him impossible. He 
only wrote out a few pages of it; the fire has 
consumed them with the other papers. 

At length his illness increased so visibly, that 
Soon he 


purposes. 


further hope was out of the question. 
could no more leave his bed and he could hardly 
speak. Ilis sister at this sad news hastened from 
Warsaw and never left his sick bed. He saw the 
anxiety, the forebodings, the mourning around 
him, without betraying any signs of the impression 
it all made upon him. He spoke of his end with 
entire Christian peace and composure, and yet he 
hoped for a coming morrow. The singular pas- 
sion which he always had for changing his habi- 
tation, came once more to light; he had hired 
other quarters, ordered them to be fitted up and 
busied himself with arrangements, often relating 
to the smallest particulars. As these directions 
were not taken back, they were all strictly exe- 
cuted, and some articles of furniture were carried 
to the new dwelling on the very day of his 
death. 

Was he afraid perhaps that Death would not 
keep his word with him? Was he sensible of that 
double influence, which some higher natures have 
felt on the eve of events decisive of their fate, 
that conflict between the heart, which has a pre- 
sentiment of the future, and the understanding, 
which shrinks from foreseeing it ? 

From week to week, soon day by day the 
shadow of death stepped closer and closer to him. 
The sickness reached its goal, the sufiering be- 
came more and more painful, the decisive mo- 
ment drew near. In the intermissions of the 
more and more frequent crises Chopin preserved 
to the last his presence of mind and force of will. 
The wishes he expressed in these painless mo- 
ments, showed with what solemn tranquility he 


* The Posthumous Sonata announced in Paris is prob- 


) ably one written in Vienna in his early years. 





looked death in the face. He wished to be 
buried next to BELLINI, with whom he had 
lived in very friendly relations during his abode 
in Paris. Bellini’s grave is in the church-yard of 
the Pére la Chaise, next to that of CHERUBINI; 
the desire to become acquainted with this great 
master, in the admiration of whom he had been 
educated, was one of the motives which induced 
him to touch at Paris on his route from Vienna 
to London in 1831. His earthly resting-place is 
now between Bellini and Cherubini, those two so 
different spirits, whom Chopin however approach- 
ed in equal degrees, since he had as high an 
esteem for the science of the one, as he had at- 
traction toward the other. He shared the melo- 
dic feeling with the composer of Norma, and at 
the same time aspired after the inward substance 
and the harmonic depth of the old master. 

To his very end he maintained the reserve 
that was peculiar to him in his relations with his 
friends; he desired to see no one for the last time ; 
but his thanks to the friends, who visited him, he 
embroidered round with the pure gold of a touch- 
ing acknowledgment. The first days of October 
left no further room for doubt or hope. The 
fatal moment was to be feared each day, each 
hour; his sister and Gutmann never left him for 
a minute. The countess Delphine Potocka has- 
tened back to Paris, when she heard of his 
dangerous condition. All who came to the dying 
man, found it impossible to tear themselves away 
from the sight of this beautiful, great soul in its 
departure from this life. 

On Sunday the 15th of October a crisis, still 
more painful than any that had preceded, lasted 
several hours. He bore it with patience and 
strength of spirit. The countess Delphine was 
there, her soul was penetrated, her tears flowed. 
He opened his eyes and saw her standing at the 
foot of his bed, the tall, slender figure, clad in 
white, the image of an angel beautiful as ever 
painter’s fancy had created. Surely she seemed 
to him a heavenly apparition; he revived an in- 
stant and breathed out a prayer to her to sing. 
All believed that he was talking wild; but he re- 
peated his request with a tone of earnestness, 
They pushed the 
piano in the hall close to the door of his chamber, 
and the countess sang with sobbing voice; tears 
ran down her cheeks and never had her fine tal- 
ent and her wonderful singing a more touching 
expression. Chopin listened and seemed to for- 
get his sufferings; she sang the hymn to the 
Holy Virgin, which, it is said, saved Stradella his 
life. “How beautiful! O my God, how beauti- 
ful! ” said he —“ once more, once more !”” —The 
countess pressed down the overflowing fountain 
of her feeling, seated herself again at the piano 
and sang a psalm of Marcello. But within the 
chamber a piercing pain suddenly siezed the sick 
man; all the bystanders were terrified and invol- 
untarily sank in silence on their knees; only the 
voice of the countess floated like a heavenly 
melody above the sighs of the others. The night 
came on, a twilight spread its shadow over the 
mournful scene, Chopin’s sister kneeled against 
his bed and wept and prayed. 

In the night he grew worse; yet on Monday 
morning he became somewhat better and asked 
for the holy sacrament. In the absence of the 
Reverend ——, with whom he had been on very 
friendly terms in their common exile, he sent for 
the Reverend Alexander Jelowicki, one of the 


which no one could resist. 











most distinguished men of the Polish emigration. 
He saw him twice and received from him the 
Holy Supper with devotion in the presence of his 
friends. Thereupon he let these approach singly 
to his bed-side, gave them a last farewell and in- 
voked God’s blessing on them and on what they 
loved and hoped. The remainder of the day 
passed off amid increasing pains —he spoke no 
word more. Only toward eleven o’clock in the 
evening did he feel himself slightly relieved. 
The clergyman had not left him and Chopin ex- 
pressed a desire, so soon as he found his speech 
again, to pray with him. He pronounced the 
prayer of the dying in Latin with a clear, intel- 
ligible voice, leaning his head steadily on Gut- 
mann’s shoulder. 

A cataleptic sleep lasted till the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1849. About two o’clock began the death- 
struggle ; a cold sweat ran from his brow. After 
a brief slumber he asked with scarcely audible 
sound: “ Who is with me?” He inclined his 
head to press his lips once more gratefully upon 
the hand of Gutmann, who held him in his arm, 
and in this moment he breathed forth his soul. 
He died as he had lived, in love. 


Robert Schumann’s Musical Life-Maxims. 





[TRANSLATOR’s InrRropucToRY Notre. — RoBEert 
ScHUMANY, since the death of MENDELSsonN, takes rank 
in the estimation of many as the greatest living German 
Composer. The following maxims, or aphorisms, (which 
we translated from the German a year or two since, and 
now design to scatter along through our pages, a few at a 
time,) embody the whole creed and practical philosophy 
of the great artist, and should engrave themselves upon 
the mind of every one who means to make himself an 
artist in the sphere of sound. The composer designed 
them as an appendix to the first edition of his piano forte 
instruction book, called the Jugendalbum, or “ Album for 
Youth.” The maxims were to have been introduced 
alternately with musical pieces illustrating them. But 
there were too many difliculties in the way of the exe- 
cution of this design. The German publisher, however, 
proposed to insert them in the second edition of the 
“ Album,” and in the meantime furnished a copy of 
them to the Zéitschrift fiir Musik, a musical journal pub- 
lished in Leipsic, from which we translate.—J. s. D.] 

I. The cultivation of Hearing is the most im- 

ortant matter. Take pains early to distinguish 
Rees and Keys by the ear. The bell, the win- 
dow-pane, the cuckoo — ask yourself what tones 
they each give out. 

I. You should sedulously practice Scales and 
other finger exercises. But there are many per- 
sons who imagine they have accomplished every- 
thing, when they have spent many hours each day 
for years in mere mechanical exercise. It is about 
as if one should busy himself daily with repeating 
the A-B-C as fast as possible and always faster 
and faster. Use your time better. 

III. “ Dumb piano fortes,” so called, or key- 
boards without sound, have been invented. Try 
them long enough to see that they are good for 
nothing. You cannot learn to speak from the 
dumb. 

IV. Play in time! The playing of many vir- 
tuosos is like the gait of a drunkard. Make not 
such your models. 

V. Learn betimes the fundamental laws of 
Harmony. 

VI. Be not frightened by the words, Theory, 
Thorough-Bass, Counterpoint, &e.; they will 
meet you friendlily if you meet them so. 

VIi. Never dilly-dally about a piece of music, 
but attack it briskly ; and never play it only half 
through ! 

VII. Dragging and hurrying are equally great 
faults. 

1X. When you are playing, never trouble your- 
self about who is listening. 
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X. Always play as if a master heard you. 
XI. Strive to play easy pieces well and beauti- 
fully; it is better than to render harder pieces 
only indifferently well. : 

XII. Always insist on having your instrument 
purely tuned. 

XIII. You must not only be able to play your 
little pieces with the fingers; you must able to 
hum them over without a piano. Sharpen your 
imagination so that you may fix in your mind not 
only the Melody of a composition, but also the 
Harmony belonging to it. 

XIV. Accustom yourself, even though you 
have but little voice, to sing at sight without the 
aid of an instrumeat. The sharpness of your 
hearing will continually improve by that means. 
But if you are the possessor of a rich voice, lose 
not a moment’s time, but cultivate it, and con- 
sider it the fairest gift which heaven has lent 

Ou. 
“ XV. You must carry it so far that you can 
understand a piece of music upon paper. 

XVI. If any one lays a composition before 
you for the first time, for you to play, first read it 


ver. 

XVII. Have you done yourmusical day’s work, 
and do you feel exhausted? Then do not con- 
strain yourself to further labor. Better rest than 
work without spirit and freshness. 

XVIII. Play nothing, as you grow older, which 
is merely fashionable. ‘Time is precious. One 
must have a hundred human lives, if he would 
acquaint himself with all thatis good. 

IX. In every period there have been bad 
compositions, and fools who have praised them. 

XX. A player may cram his memory with 
finger-passages ; they all in time grow common- 
place and must be changed. Only where such 
facility serves higher ends, is it of any worth. 

XXL. You must not circulate r composi- 
tions; nor even listen to them, Papel are not 
obliged to. 

XII. Try not to acquire facility in the so- 
called Bravura. Try in a composition to bring 
out the impression which the composer had in his 
mind; more than this attempt no/; more than 
this is caricature. ’ . 








Music in the past Half Century. 


An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 


BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


[Continued from page 76.] 

Instrumentation, or the method of employing 
the instruments of the orchestra, had already at 
the close of the last century become so fully de- 
veloped, as in the opinion of M. Fétis, scarcely 
or not at all to admit of improvement. The place 
of the wind instruments was once supplied by 
the organ. The flageolet and flute which first 
made their appearance were followed by horn and 
trumpet, oboe and clarinet, whose province it will 
be remembered was to accompany, with meagre 
effect, the simple note of the singer. Maro and 
JoMELLI, Leo and Durante began improve- 
ments which were carried still further by Picc1n1 
and GLuck. They met the usual fortune of in- 
novators, finding their endeavors to improve their 
art considered obtrusive and annoying, rather 
than agreeable. The uncultivated ears of a cen- 
tury ago could not comprehend the heightened 
gratification of accompaniments which seemed to 
distract their attention from the songs. It is stated 
to have been Gatuppi, who first ventured to 
throw the principal air into the instrumental parts, 
while the singers became, as it were, secondary, 
carrying on, on their part, a kind of conversational 
accompaniment to the instruments : a custom now 
so agreeable, and of which instances will readily 
oceur to all familiar with the concerted pieces 





of the Operas of Rossint1, Bextint and Dont- 
zeEtTTI. Wecanall bear witness to the truth of the 
observations of that author, that in almost the whole 
of “ Don Giovanni,” Mozart has carried the rich- 
ness of his instrumentation so far as to have appar- 
ently attained the highest point of perfection. It is 
clear that the orchestral accompaniments of the 
latest composers have not surpassed in beauty 
those of their wonderful predecessor. 

The same author suggests, as the only remain- 
ing means of imparting the requisite variety and 
novelty in this branch of the art, a return to the 
earlier custom, of accompanying different portions 
of the opera with different combinations of in- 
struments, instead of giving to all alike, as is now 
generally done, the full force of the orchestra. 

Haypw, near the close of the last century, first 
in his Symphonies produced great dramatic effects 
from instruments alone, unaided by scenic repre- 
sentations ; after him Mozart, and in our day 
BEETHOVEN, Spour, MENDELSSOHN, ScHu- 
MANN and others have given, in their great com- 
positions of this class, such evidence of the 
“Might of Sound” that it is a question that may 
well divide the musical world, whether the senti- 
ments of the heart do not now find in pure har- 
mony alone an expression to which human lan- 
guage can add nothing. 

It has been a frequent complaint of late years, 
that too much of a merely noisy character has 
been added to the orchestra; that in the endeavor 
to produce powerful effects good taste has been 
sacrificed, and the ear been sought to be taken by 
force rather than by sweetness: and the suspicion 
cannot at times be well avoided that the design of 
the prolonged fortissimos, the unanticipated sfor- 
zandos, the so frequently unintermitted use of the 
whole might of the orchesffa, is to conceal the 
poverty of the subject. 

Not only have drum, cymbal, bells, triangle and 
gong at times added their various clangor, but one 
instance is related in which fourteen, in another 
twenty-five trumpeters have been brought upon 
the stage at once; and in a certain opera of one 
Roser, at Vienna, the crashes were heightened 
by the report of pistols and carbines, not to men- 
tion that another well-known composer is said to 
have introduced on one occasion the roar of a 
piece of artillery. 

We may imagine a tasteful impresario or critic 
of the Old School expostulating with and answered 
by the modern composer, after the manner of 
La Mancha’s knight and the “certain bard” 
alluded to in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and in 
nearly those words, saying : 


“So vast a sound the stage will ne’er contain’ — 
‘Then build a new or act it on the plain.’ ” 


The stunning effect of modern Opera has not 
escaped the attentive ears of Punch, who, among 
other imaginary curiosities professed to have been 
created by him, makes mention of an ear-protector, 
designed to enable a young lady to sit through an 


Opera of VERDI without becoming deaf. 
[To be continued.] 
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PaGANINi’s Herr. We translate the follow- 
ing from a German paper : 


PaGaninr has left to his only son, Achilles, a 
fortune of two millions of francs and the title of 
nobility. An anecdote of Monsieur Achilles 
shows that the proverb: “ What the fathers add, 
the sons subtract,” will not be likely to apply to 
him. While yet a boy, Achilles was one evening 
present with a couple of gentlemen at the house 





of the famous singer Lablache. Four candles 
were burning on the table. This lux of 
lights troubled the boy’s feeling; after a little 
while he silently got up, crept on tip-toe to the 
first light and, while the gentlemen were eagerly 
engaged in canola, ton it out. Lablache 
winked at it and let him go on. Thinking himself 
unobserved, he presently blew out the second, 
and then the third light. But as he was about to 
ursue the same process with the fourth, La- 
lache said to him in a friendly way: “ Child, if 
you blow out that light, we shall be unable to 
see.” — “ We don’t need light to talk by!” was 
the answer of the boy, now the possessor of two 
millions. 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Well —I have seen this musical Fire, 
This famous ‘Leopold de Meyer; 

I have heard this German wonder, 
With his grand melodious thunder — 
His sparkling rills of rippling trills, 
His delicate runs, loud booming guns, 
Sword-clashings and lunges, 
Cataract plunges, 

Fierce flashing of lances, 

Intricate fancies, 

Large leaps gigantic, 

Like lightning grown frantic. 

’Twas the very madness 

Of vinous gladness. 

The sense of senses 

Danced into frenzies, 

Loud-voiced, plebeian, 

Shouts Io Peean! 

Huzza for De Meyer! 

Finer than fire 

Leaps up the flaming 

Of his bold aiming. 

Over the soul 

His mysteries roll 

Heaving in surges, 

Great Boanerges, 

Portly Briareus, 

Frowning so serious, 

Grappling and struggling 

As if thou wert smuggling 

Strange fire Promethean, 

Or dark water Lethean, 

Crowding thy piano 

With Jove’s thunder—ah no! 
Thou’rt but a mortal 

Still at the portal: 

For while thou seem’st divinely toiling, 
I can see thee vainly smiling, 

Living in the crowd’s applause, 
Catching eyes that watch thy paws 
Chasing one another up 

To the finger-board's tip-top. 

In thy beaded champagne draught 
Froth and wine alike are quaffed, 
Till the stream of music flows 

Like Ariel’s voice with Trinculo’s; 
Pindar’s silver lyric mingling 

With the Broadway sleigh-bells’ jingling. 


O! purge the dim the people’s breath 
Has breathed against thy mirror fire; 
Lose not the ancient heavenly faith 
That music is a muse divine. 

Let not thy jingers steal the wreath 
Of fame that should be only thine. 
Give us the dear, the noble strains 
The great tone-masters left on earth, 
Whose morning radiance still remains 
O’er meteors of ephemeral birth: 
The music true of heart and soul, 
The language of the Seraphim — 

Of the unmeasurable whole — 


Creation’s inmost prayer and hymn. 
1846. 


FF Only when the form is entirely clear to 
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you, will the spirit become clear.— Schumann. ( E 
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FAIRYLAND. 


When violet odors fill the air, 
When May is pink in hedge and lea, 
Wild yearnings seize me unaware, 
And dim old longings wake in me— 
And I believe in Fairyland. 


When sunset fades along the west, 
In blue, and green, and lilac bowers, 
I hear the trumpets of the Blest 
Blown from those old forgotten towers — 
And I believe in Fairyland. 


When summer comes with bloom and leaf, 
And looks and laughs thro’ wavering trees; 
When crimson peach and golden sheaf 
Hang ripening in the sun and breeze — 
Then I believe in Fairyland. 


When kindness half would look like love, 
In eyes that give, yet veil their light; 
When song and fragrance float above, 
And casements open on the night — 
Then I believe in Fairyland. 


Landon Leader. 

















Notes of a Short Tour Westward. 


JUNE, 10th, 1852. 

Drar JOURNALIST : — You ask me, what mu- 
sical items I have gathered on the short trip, which 
I have just made westward ? Alas, one can travel 
from Dan to Beersheba as in old times and find 
all is (nearly) barren. But the singing master 
is abroad, and in some of the larger places, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Milwaukie, Cleveland, &c., Tam 
told that the seed is sown and that some time or 
other the harvest willcome. Heaven grant it! 

I was amused at one little town in Western 
New York, which shall be nameless, at what was 
to me a novelty. A singing school happened to 
close with a public performance, on an evening 
when I was there. There was nothing particularly 
good, and nothing particularly bad in the singing 
of the school —a young lady played the piano 
quite respectably, and occasionally added the 
tones of a cultivated voice, to the rest — how 
instantly a little cultivation is felt!— but on the 
whole, it was just what we can hear in almost any 
of our country villages every winter. 
anthems were sung — some new psalm tunes, &e. 


A tew 


The novelty consisted in the display of some 
brother singing masters, who lent their valuable 
assistance for that night only, and gave us some 
glees, sentimental songs, and the like. One of 
them struck me as extraordinary —he could — 
and actually did — more than once carry a tenor 
part straight through, without faltering or waver- 
ing, say a quarter of a note from the pitch; and 
at the next stanza, begin just where he left off! 
A Duo passage or two for tenor and bass proved 
very rich. ‘The singing master is decidedly 
abroad. 

On the evening of my arrival in Rochester, 
Catharine Hayes gave a concert in the really fine 
hall, which is an honor to the taste of the city. I 
did not attend, but heard that the andience was 
This was not true of another concert 
the next evening at the same place, at which two 
hundred and fifty sweet little creatures from the 
girls’ schools of the city, gave a selection of songs 


very small. 


and duets. The pieces were such as usually form 
the staple on such occasions; popular airs adapted 
to children’s (childish?) poetry. The “ Spider 
and the Fly,” “ Marseilles Hymn,” “ Home, sweet 


Iiome,” and such like common airs were sung, 
and were really sung exceedingly well, and 


greatly to the credit of their teacher. Yet why 











should children be taught to depend upon his 
voice? A few hours of proper practice will ena- 
ble any choir of children to begin at a signal, and 
all at once; yet here, as Ihave seen in our schools 
generally, the teacher was half through a line 
before his little flock was fairly under way. 
Strange that teachers will neglect this point as they 
do, for children thus contract habits which always 
stick by them. 

The large hall was crowded and a very lively 
interest was plainly felt in the performance of the 
little Linds and Hayeses. I look upon these chil- 
dren’s classes as of high importance — whenever 
the teacher really teaches them to read notes. 

I could not learn that a concert of really classical 
music had ever been given in the place —and 
yet Rochester is said to have a population of 
40,000. Suppose Rochester were in Germany — 
what an Opera we should have, what a concert 
orchestra, what garden concerts, what music from 
Haydn and Mozart in the cathedral — but it is n’¢ 
in Germany, and I do not expect to hear an opera 
there this year! Musical missionaries are wanted ! 
In Buffalo an old friend gave me a sad picture of 
the state of music there; here and there is an 
individual, who can recognize the divine thought 
and emotion which pervade the “ tone poetry ” of 
a Mozart or Beethoven— but no such general 
taste as leads to any attempt at the formation of 
any society for the cultivation of a taste for 
classical works, either vocal or instrumental. In 
the smaller towns on the Ohio, and on the routes 
from Pittsburgh to Detroit, there seems to be no 
assortment of good piano forte music to be found ; 
and I was several times asked for a list of pieces, 
which at the same time are easy and yet worthy 
of the name classical. A few popular songs, 
waltzes, quicksteps, &c., seem to be generally the 
stock in trade both of music sellers and music 
teachers there. Still one sees at times, that there 
is a craving for something beyond — the very in- 
difference of many a young lady player to her 
piano forte arises not unfrequently from the want 
of something, which shall gratify a natural taste 
that spurns the namby pamby airs, with the old 
hacknied “tum, tum, tum” accompaniment, which 
she alone knows, rather than to any want of’ real 
music. Why cannot some of our music publish- 
ing periodicals sometimes give a page or two of 
real music? Why should not Graham or Godey 
sometimes give an Andante from Beethoven or 
Haydn, instead of a “Lament on our dead 
Pussey,” by the sentimental Mr. Jones ? 

I was greatly delighted in Detroit with the 
singing in the First Presbyterian Church. It so 
happened, that on the Sunday when I was there, 
but three ladies were in the choir, two of whom 
sang soprano. One very beautiful voice caught 
my ear with its first note; in the chant it was 
clear, distinct, and exceedingly musical ; and in 
psalmody it really surpassed anything which I 
have heard in our churehes for a long time. Mr. 
Mills, the conductor, is really worthy of being 
named, for the taste with which this part of the 
service is conducted. It was truly dignified, 
solemn, and worthy of the sanctuary. But why 
does he allow his organist to play piano forte music 
on the organ? 

Music seems to be getting established on a good 
basis in Detroit. The better class of singers 
there are familiar with some good music — Rom- 
berg’s “ Song of the Bell” for instance ; and Mr. 
Mills has strong hopes that in course of the next 





autumn and winter something may be attempted 
of a still higher class. 

Beyond Lake Michigan music is under the 
protection of the Germans, and though perhaps 
as yet one can hear little of the truly classical, 
still the songs and ballads of Vaterland will in 
the end lead to something higher and nobler. It 
would be a little curious if in a few years a Bos- 
tonian should hear as much of the “genuine 
article ” in Chicago as at home —and yet it will 
not be so very strange. 7. 





The New Organ. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

In the course of the admirable Address before 
the Harvard Musical Association now publishing 
in your journal, the author has, it seems to me, 
fallen into one of the two following false posi- 
tions. 

He has either not seen and made himself ac- 
quainted with the principles of the “ Euharmonic 
Organ,” or, if he has examined it, and had ex- 
plained to him by its inventors, what it is intended 
to accomplish, he has laid himself open to the 
charge of deliberate misstatement of the facts in 
the case. 

In the first place, neither Mr. Poole nor the 
friends of the organ claim “that it will bring 
about a complete revolution in the science of har- 
mony.” 

Secondly, The 
any other instrument before invented for the same 
purpose. 

Thirdly, The principles upon which its scale 
is founded are those immutable laws of harmony, 
which ever have been, and must be recognized, 
so long as the present order of nature exists. 

Lhave no doubt that Mr. Jennison upon reflec- 
tion will be as ready to make the correction in his 
published speech, as he was anxious to stay the 
progress of supposed innovation in his favorite 
art, and to give due credit to honest attempts 


Euharmonic organ is not like 


successfully accomplished, as may be at once 
proved by a reference to the organ itself. 
A Lover or Pure Harmony. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
STANZAS. 
Like a lustrous Star 
Is thy dark eye’s light, 
Shining from afar, 
Thro’ the deepest night. 





Like a magic spell 
Is that smile of thine; 
As a gleam it fell 
Of the sweet sunshine. 
Like a deep, full river 
Is that voice of song; 
Every heart doth quiver, 
As it flows along. 
Rills from memory stealing 
Mingle with its flow, 
All the springs of feeling 
Gush into it now. 
On the stream we float, 
Souls from earth set free, 
Higher swells that note — 
Wave of harmony! 


Hush! the song is o’er, 
And we ask in vain, 

Shall we on this shore 
Hear that voice again? 


@ Without enthusiasm, nothing comes out 
right in Art.— Schumann. 
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The concluding chapter of the Reminiscences 
of Cuoprn, in the present number, is touchingly 
beautiful and will repay reading. Nor need we 
make apology for the space that has been given 
to the whole series. Many, we doubt not, by 
these papers have been interested for the first 
time in an artist of the purest and selectest stamp, 
and will now seek to know him still more intimately 
in his music. Others, who have known something 
of his music, could not but have read with avidity 
so true, so delicately appreciating a memoir by a 
brother artist. 

The tribute is in the highest degree honorable 
to Liszt himself, and we only regret that we have 
not more of the same good thing in reserve for 


our readers. 





Last week we transferred to our columns a 
droll and clever burlesque on the modern showy 
concert-style of solo-playing, as exemplified in 
the Flute. This time we reproduce a poetic 
jeu @esprit by Mr. Crancu, written when De 
Meyer was the rage six years ago. To our fancy, 
it hits the subject (we may say the fashion) in 
just about the right medium between joke and 
serious, and ends with a just appeal from the 
brilliant finger-music of the day to the true ends 
and meanings of the divine Art. 





We give place to a brief stricture by “ A Lover 
of Pure Harmony,” on the allusion to the “ Eu- 
harmonic Organ” in a portion of Mr. Jennison’s 
address, in the hope that it may lead to some fair 
and friendly discussion of the interesting problems 
raised by that remarkable instrument. But as 
we understand Mr. Jennison’s words, his position 
with regard to the organ is a wholly non-committal 
one, and implies no partial pre-judgment of the 
case. 


+ 


Jubilee of the German Glee Clubs. 





The Saenger-bund, or league of United States 
German singers, numbering over twelve hundred 
voices, are now celebrating their third annual 
festival for the first time in New York. The 
enthusiasm of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
festivals, in the two past summers, will of course 
be renewed and deepened here. 

This is a beautiful popular custom of the Ger- 
mans, and one which we hard-scrambling, money- 
making, desperately political Americans might 
imitate to some advantage. These crowds are 
drawn together for no end of gain, or self, or 
party interest. It is purely for the love of 
Music and to honor that divine bond of unity 
which Music helps to weave between human 
hearts. The nationality, the large humanity of 
the Germans, politically so oppressed and parti- 
tioned off into petty kingdoms, is nourished and 
kept green by this common German sentiment 
for Art. The nearest thing we have to these 
Sacriger-bund festivals, are our Musical “ Conven- 
tions ” and “ Teachers’ Institutes,” so excellent in 
their way. But these have the utilitarian element 
in them, and do not represent that pure musical 
enthusiasm which now calls out the Germans. 
Our’s are to train music-teachers and sell music- 





books and extend the dominion of this or that 


music-school, and incidentally and_ indirectly 
operate (as they certainly have done most bene- 
ficially) upon the public musical taste. Their’s 
(the Germans’) are the spontaneous social out- 
burst of the musical feeling. Their’s are truly 
festivals ; our’s are business conventions. 

The celebration in New York opens this eve- 
ning with a torch-light procession. ‘To-morrow, 
Sunday, they give a grand Sacred Concert in 
Metropolitan Hall, when doubtless the great 
choruses of Handel will be heard, as well as the 
sublimely simple Lutheran Chorales. And by 
that sea of manly voices, with manly hearts in 
them! On Monday asecular concert ; excursions 
to green places, games, &c., will complete the 
Jubilee in true German style and spirit. 





Madame De La Grange. 


This distinguished prima donna, the new star 
just now at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was born in 
France in 1823. She learned music at first merely 
to satisfy the world’s requirement of an accom- 
plished lady ; but her talent developed in such a 
surprising manner, that it was soon clear to her 
teachers and herself that this art was her true 
vocation. 

Thereupon she enjoyed the instruction of Bor- 
dogni in Paris, and then made Italy her home for 
five years. Here her intimacy with Pasta was of 
infinite advantage to her; Pasta became her 
teacher, her model and her friend, and introduced 
her also to Rossini, at whose instance and recom- 
mendation she sang in Bologna, Florence, Padua 
and Venice. 

In Paris she appeared firstas Desdemona, then 
as Alice and Lucia, with decided success. 

Madame De La Grange first went to Germany 
in the year 1848, where she was engaged as first 
singer at the Italian Opera in Vienna; but in the 
very same year she sang the Rosina and the Lucia 
in the German opera and carried the public to a 
pitch of enthusiastic recognition. With her ex- 
traordinary talent for languages, she could soon 
sing as well in German, as in French or Italian. 

Soon after she went back to Paris, to the Grand 
Opera. In the spring of 1850, when Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte was to be put upon the stage in Vienna, 
the composer designated Madame De La Grange 
for the part of Fides. She undertook it and per- 
formed it fourteen times in succession. 

From Vienna she went to Pesth, where she 
became the favorite of the Hungarian public, and 
redoubled their homage by the fact that she 
learned the Magyar language and appeared in 
their national Opera amid the most tumultuous 
applause. 

From that time this honored artiste has selected 
Germany for her especial home, and she has found 
great recognition in the North, particularly in 
Hamburg. For some years she has been mar- 
ried to Herr von Stankowitsch, a Montenegrin, 
who holds the rank of colonel in the Russian 
service. 

Madame De La Grange’s voice, (so says a Ger- 
man criticism of last autumn,) still possesses all 
its natural freshness and strong color, which in 
the sustained tones tells in the midst of a full or- 
chestra. But more wonderful than nature is the 
art, the finished method of the singer. The 
greatest correctness and certainty, even in the 
most difficult intonations ; perfect confidence in 
leaps through two whole octaves; the most un- | 





common flexibility and pearly liquidity of throat ; 
smooth runs; genuine trills, that ring out clear 
and gradually melt away — all these excellencies 
of a great bravura singer are ascribed by the 
Germans to Madame La Grange. 

Besides the Fides, such réles as the Rosina, the 
Lucia, the Isabella in Robert le Diable, the Martha 
of Von Flotow, &c., are set down as her best. It 
is said that her strong points in Le Prophéte, are 
those in which mechanical execution has the 
freest scope, as the great aria in the fifth act. In 
power, firmness and fullness of tone, as well as 
in sustained melody, and in her conception of the 
entire role, and in dramatic intensity in certain 
situations, JOANNA WAGNER is placed far before 
her. She played Fides with the tenor, Rocrr, 
“an artist who has such a magical attractive 
power of drawing another on with him in his sun- 
path, that it becomes difficult to tell whether that 
other shines mainly by her own, or by his light.” 

Previous to her arrival in London, Madame De 
La Grange was singing in Leipsic. Mr. Lowell 
Mason heard her, and writes thus to the N. Y. 
Musical World: 


“ She has a voice rich in tone, extensive in 
compass, and of great flexibility. Ter lower 
register is very fine, having more power than that 
of Sontag: indeed this is true of her whole com- 
pass, and in this particular she may be compared 
to Jenny Lind. With respect to quality and 
purity of tone, we think the lee lady may have 
the preference in the higher register, but else- 
where the voice of De La Grange is superior. In 
her lesson in the ‘ Barber, of Rossini, she ran up 
with apparent ease to the thrice marked small 6 ; 
and in her songs in the Zauberfléte she touched 
the thrice marked small r with the ease and ac- 
curacy of a piano forte. She sings with a free- 
dom, openness, frankness of voice (so to speak) 
that we have scarcely ever heard equalled, and 
never excelled. She is, perhaps, thirty years of 
age, and of most interesting appearance, good 
figure, large and bewitching eyes, easy, graceful, 
and elegant in every movement and gesticulation. 
We have been delighted with her singing; but 
yet not more so than with that of Sontag or of 
Jenny Lind.” 


1s 


Since compiling the above we hear voices 
chanting the other side of the story ; from which 
it would seem doubtful if Lumley has yet found 
his ark of safety. The Tribune critic heard 
Madame La Grange three years ago in Paris “sing 
to very small and very cold audiences,” and could 
not “perceive any reason why they should be 
warm. It was the fair singing of a worn voice,” 
&c. And in the London Leader “ our incompara- 
ble Vivian” records his opinion thus: 


“A more unpromising débat than that of 
Madame De La Grange at Her Majesty’s on 
Saturday, I have not seen for some time. It was 
a‘ blaze of triumph ; but I call upon the reader 
to watch the duration of this fervor. The opera 
was Lucia. The debitante created such a ‘ sensa- 
tion’ as genius alone could justify. I stand, there- 
fore, in a minority ; but I am not the least con- 
cerned as to the result. As far as I understand 
acting, Madame De La Grange is one of the 
worst actresses on the stage; as far as I under- 
stand singing, she is the least agreeable prima 
donna we have. The sentence is severe, let us 
await the verdict of a few weeks. Her voice is 
worn, unsympathetic, and, in its high screams, 
painfully resembles the sound of whistling through 
akey. As aset off against this, let me add that 
her execution is often marvelous, especially in 
staccato passages, which she pve with a 
precision and delicacy that deserved the applause 
that saluted them. But, although to deny her 
great skill would be to deny evidence, I return 
to my position, that her singing is decidedly 
not agreeable, because unmusical ; for the deli- 
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cacy and intensity of expression demanded by 
music, I can accept no substitute in the way of 
Jioriture.” 





Tue GerMANIA SERENADE Banp made an 
agreeable and promising beginning of their Sum- 
mer Afternoon Concerts in the Melodeon. The 
hall was quite well filled, and the audiences will 
naturally grow larger and larger, unless the heat 
becomes too tropical. Such cheap summer op- 
portunities of hearing good instrumental music of 
a higher order than mere quicksteps and waltzes, 
and yet with a judicious mingling of the light 
and graceful with the classical and solid, were 
just what the people wanted, and will contribute 
both to the refreshment and the refinement of 
those doomed to spend the season within the hot 
walls of the city. 

The programme on this first occasion (as we 
doubt not also on the second, yesterday) was well 
up to the above requirement. It consisted of 
about an equal number of pieces from the eight 
brass instruments or “ Serenade Band” proper, 
and from the “ String department ”}— strange as 
it is to call that a department, which includes the 
whole plus more than as many more, to wit: two 
first and two second violins, a viola, two violon- 
celli (or perhaps we should say one and a half, 
one being a boy —but the other was WuLF 
Fries), a double bass, two flutes, two clarinets, 
two horns, two trumpets, trombone, &c. 

Here were most of the elements of quite a 
nice little orchestra, and under the excellent 
leadership of Mr. Suck they played with beauti- 
ful precision and regard to light and shade. The 
brass however, from the acquired unity of so 
much practice, was naturally too telling for the 
rest; the violins too few, and though the two 
first violins (one of them at all events) were fine- 
ly played, yet they have by no means acquired 
the relative efficiency which somewhat compen- 
sated for the same want of numbers in the “ Ger- 
mania Musical Society.” This perhaps will come 
with habit. The greatest want we felt was of 
bassoons, to mediate between strings and brass. 
An obje also is much needed. Good performers 
on these instruments are extremely rare in Bos- 
ton, for the reason that they unfit the embouchure 
of the artist for other wind instruments, and do 
not repay an exclusive devotion. Mr. WERNER 
was in his right place as first flute, as was Mr. 
Scunapp at the head of the brass. 

The lack of body and proportion was most felt, 
of course, in the first piece, the Overture to Eg- 
mont ; in spite of the understanding and precision 
with which it was given, it suffered much for 
want of violin power. The rendering and en- 
joyment were more complete in the more light 
and graceful overture by Kalliwoda, and in the 
very choice waltz and opera selections. The 
deficiency was not a little relieved, whenever 
Mr. Suck felt free to join his own vigorous bow 
to the first violins. 


Taken as a whole, as a first performance, after. 


very few rehearsals, and with the temporary ne- 
cessity of vacant places for certain important 
instruments until they can be filled and well 
filled, — this little experiment was too promising 
to be allowed to come to any other issue, than to 
grow and ripen into a really artistic orchestra. 
This it may do, we trust, without any injury to 
other similar organizations ; for the time has past 





h when the monopoly policy can be a safe one, 








even to those whom it is most designed to favor. 
Whatsoever can maintain itself by merit, is in 
the long run and in the best sense encouraging to 
all, 
{We need not say so much of the brass band 
performances, under Mr. Scunapp’s effectual 
conduct and tuition, for their merit is no new 
thing. We can scarcely imagine eight such in- 
struments much better played. There is some 
room for remark, however, on the selections of 
music for such homogeneous groups of a peculiar 
family. Those that the “ Serenade Band” have 
been in the habit of giving, are from a great 
variety of good sources. They are all interesting, 
if only as a matter of curiosity when so played. 
But some kinds of music suit the nature of the 
instrument, the family; and some kinds, when 
the first surprise of novelty is over, sound like 
rather far-fetched imitations of the real thing. 
The Trio from Lucrezia, the song from Lortzing’s 
German Opera: “ The Czar and the Carpenter,” 
we were glad to hear in this way; they were 
beautifully, smoothly, richly played, all the parts 
clear and finished, well subdued, &c.; and yet, after 
all, the effect is far from dramatic; the rich and 
mellow tones are passionless. Again we were still 
more grateful for that reminiscence of the most 
beautiful prayer in the Freyschutz: Und ob die 
Wolke, &c. But it gave us a new light about the 
peculiarity of these smooth brass tones, and 
wherein they can only feebly imitate the charac- 
teristic, vital music of the orchestra or human 
voice. The more pathetic, the more human the 
music to be interpreted, the more cold and inade- 
quate do the tones of these instruments appear. 
With all their mellowness and smoothness, with 
all their luscious commingling, they sound to us 
like soulless, watery, Undine-like natures; and 
while we have the perfect shape of the melody 
we loved, it still affects us somehow like its ghost. 
But when that “ Hungarian March” was played, 
so full of sad, determined, truly moral heroism, 
who did not feel the fitness of the music to the 
organs that conveyed it, and a more real, although 
simpler, satisfaction. 

The same criticism, or an analogous one, applies 
to this whole modern improvement in the con- 
struction of brass instruments; to the whole Sax- 
horn family, the valve-trumpet, &c., so softened 
down and made so smooth and flexible instead of 
the harsh, spirited, crackling blast of the old 
straight trumpet. That had cluracter, if it was 
somewhat intractable; but these are somewhat 
emasculated in their gentleness. — But this opens 
a whole field of discussion, which we may not 
enter now. 





Our Miuitary Banps. Many times of late, 
while listening in the streets, it has seemed to us 
that our bands do not perform as good a kind of 
music as they have done in some previous years. 
Arrangements from the fashionable modern Italian 
Opera music, scenas, cavatinas, choruses, and so 
forth, from Ernani and Lucia and Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, however much they recall certain pleasant 
associations and pique certain acquired appetites, 
are far from being a very effective kind of music 
in martial parades and civic street processions. 
They sound too effeminate, far-fetched and char- 
acterless. They are not manly, soul-stirring, bold 
enough. Far better for the purpose were those 
German Marches, composed (if we remember 
rightly) by Walsch, upon which our old “ Brigade 





Band ” built up its character some twenty years 
ago, and which were favorites for years since. 
Far better those three or four stern, simple, sad, 
determined Hungarian Marches, which now and 
then salute our ears. Those have the true ring 
to them; those expand the chest as well as lift 


the feet, and make one feel that life is indeeda | 


march to some great purpose. Those seem to 
belong to all times, when men are men, and to 
convey the real thrill of strong, free hearts. 


It is a pity that our bands should lose in the | 


character of the music which they play, what 
they have gained in skill of playing. For in this 
last respect there is no denying the great im- 
provement that is extending itself throughout the 
land; and we shall not be so ungrateful to the 
days of our own boyhood, as to despise the influ- 


ence which this street music has in forming the | 


public taste, or at least love, for music. 

We do not suppose this opera fashion peculiar 
to our own Boston bands. We have noticed the 
same thing in New York, and presume it is a sort 
of all-pervading fashion —for there are fashions 
in street tunes, imitated from city to city, as there 
are fashions in hats and coats. 

We noticed not long since, when a very long 
and splendid procession passed us, as band after 
band came within hearing distance, that the tunes 
played were about equally divided between 
operatic airs and “ negro melodies.” Surely from 
such armies of clever musicians and such armo- 
ries of shining instruments, we might expect 
something better. Does not good taste indicate 
some room for reform here ? 





+ 


Musical Intelligence. 
New York. 

INFANTILE Virtvuosos. A concert of a novel charac 
ter was announced for Thursday. The performers were 
to be three of the minute musical prodigies of the day: 
little Mdlle. Petit, pianiste, nine years old, who plays the 
most difficult pieces; little Miss Patti, eight years old, 
who sings the cavatine from Ernani, Sonnambula, &e., 
with an operatic air; and, for a very little squire to the 
two little ladies, master Marsh, the infant drummer, four 
years old. Such a fairy force must be altogether irre- 
sistible in these midsummer evenings. 


Atponi. Her kind newspaper keepers seem not to 
have definitively disposed of the great contralto yet,— 
but es geht an, as Teufelsdroeckh says. One has con- 
signed her to cool summer retirement in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. But the Herald knowingly hints of two or 
three concerts in “about a fortnight,” and has been kind 
enough to investigate and settle the question for the 


moral portion of the community, of which it is the or- | 


gan, that Alboni has not come out here for any humbug 
of a philanthropic purpose, like Kossuth, Jenny Lind 


| 
| 


and Ole Bull; nor even to make money; but simply to I 


enjoy herself, being one of the richest, heartiest, lazi- | 


est and best of women; her chief attraction hither being 
“the shad of the North River and the canvas-back 
ducks of the Potomac.” Knowing Herald! 

But the grave editor of the Journal of Commerce has 
been allowed to hear her sing. You would think he had 
been taking exhilarating gas. So has he of the Mirror, 
who declares that her low notes resemble the tones of 4 
drum! and that her face is round and fair as an apple. 
These confirm the report of speedy concerts. 

P. S. The concert is announced for the 23d. 


Sarety or Concert Rooms. The Tribune, in mem 
ory of the Goldschmidt and in anticipation of the Alboni 
concerts, justly sounds the alarm about Metropolitan 
Hall, and the difficulty of getting out of it. We copy 
it, because the subject should be agitated in all our 
cities. We too look back with a shudder to “that in- 
closure, from which the throng of five thousand or more 
persons was compelled, in coming out, to crush through 








the narrow throat at the head of the staircase: and we 
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must call aloud upon the proprietors, as we have before 
done, to make some arrangement which would render an 
awful destruction of human life, in case of sudden 
alarm, not so fatally certain as it is now. We cannot 
recall any hall of the size, whence the means of issue so 
totally preclude hope of safety in an emergency. The 
difficulty is in the narrowness of the staircase, and until 
some steps are taken to remove so serious an objection 
to a hall, otherwise quite unparalleled( ?) for its purpose, 
it will be our duty to refresh the public remembrance of 
its great insecurity in this respect.” 

Map. Maper int, the mysterious, who made the sin- 
gular breakdowns in Boston, last Autumn, and has since 
sung in Charleston with the like result, is about to re- 
peat the experiment in New York. The Herald an- 
nounces her with a long flourish of trumpets, speaks of 
her beauty, her eminently Italian face, her “ great suc- 
cess”(!) in Boston, and how Jenny Lind went in one 
night to hear her —but not how she weat out again! 


Paris. 

Granp Overs. Father Fétis continues his long and 
eulogistic analysis of Le Juif Errant, pointing out its 
beauties scene by scene and strain by strain. Such au- 
thority may well suspend judgment, in spite of the ad- 
verse impression of most other lovers of good music. 
The play continues on the stage, the house continues 
thronged, Tedesco continues to win admiration and has 
renewed her engagement. It would seem that the votes 
were gradually going over to the side of M. Fétis. We 
hope soon to hear again from our own correspondent. 


The Oprra ComiquE always maintains itself, and 
must lend a very genial sort of moonlight just now to 
the shaded hemisphere of the lyrical great world, while 
all the operatic sun-light blazes in the London hemi- 
sphere. There the Parisians have been finding enter- 
tainment in light, graceful, funny operettes, such as 
Richard-Ceur-de-Lion, the Deserteur, the Tableau Par- 
lant, the Calife and the Voitwres versées (carriages upset) 
by Boildieu, of which a critic says that: “A natural, 
easy, even melody, united toa simple and rational har- 
mony, in which there intervenes an instrumentation 
sober, clear and not too noisy, has decidedly its impre- 
scriptible rights.” The Voitures vers¢es is said to be as 
popular as was the Dame Blanche. 


M. Haserster. This new pianist with his new finger 
method, to whom we alluded some weeks since, has 
given a second concert, and opinions seem remarkably 
divided. The Gazette runs him as “This new instru- 
mental Messiah, this Mahomet of the piano, this Calvin 
in fingering, announced as a reformer,” &c., and sums 
up the result of the second, as of the first concert, in 
these words: 

““M. Haberbier is an artist of talent, a charming pian- 
ist, who has more dexterity than tone, more address than 
sensibility and who understands passage-playing better 
than song; and as for his new points of mechanism, 
there is not a pianist of a little experience who does not 
find them scattered through the studies of Kalkbrenner, 
of Czerny, above all in the music of Liszt, and even in 
the variations of Henri Herz.” 

Not sothe France Musicale. This pronounces the con- 
cert a “complete and definitive triumph,” hints at a 
balked conspiracy against him, likens it to a scene in 
the life of Stradella, since a room-full of “ pianists who 
came with a hostile end, felt all criticism expire on their 
lips.” No more “acrimonious conversations,” no more 
“bitter railleries.’ They found that he had actually 
“come to teach them the means of doubling their 
power of execution,” and so on. He played the Over- 
ture to Guillaume Tell, the Caprice de Salon and la Fon- 
taine of his own, and with signal triumph the Nocturne 
and Grande Valse of Chopin. The writer ascribes to 
him the “ vague spiritualism” of the music of the North, 
and says: 

“ Since Liszt and Chopin, no pianist has so profoundly 
moved the feminine fibre. We know a lady of high ran 
who never speaks of Haberbier and of his playing, un- 
less with admiration, with a serious and select enthusiasm, 
which is not free from a sort of mysticism.” 

The Revue des deux Mondes and other papers echo this 
last opinion and talk as enthusiastically about the spirit 
of the Northern music as if the Danish pianist were an 
Ole Bull in his way. One critic said: “‘ We have not 
been hearing the piano, we have been hearing music” : 
which certainly conveys the opposite impression to the 


7 ) opinion first quoted. 





At the grand ceremony of blessing the flags in the 
Champ-de-Mars, parts of the “ Mass of St. Cecilia,” by 
Adolph Adam, were executed by the united bands of all 
the regiments of the garrison of Paris, numbering more 
than a thousand musicians. The infantry bands took the 
instrumental, and the cavalry (brass) bands the vocal 
parts of the Mass. 

“THEORIES COMPLETES DU CHANT” is the title of 
@ new treatise on the voice and the art of singing, by M. 
Stephen de la Madelaine, just published in Paris. We 
see it spoken of as “ the most complete and learned ex- 
position that has ever yet been made of this important 
branch of the musical art.” It begins with defining that 
vague word, Method. (Pity to rob our critics of such a 
learned-looking screen, when they don’t know what to 
say about a singer!) Then follows a treatise on the 
vocal mechanism, “ a brilliant series of principles borrowed 
from the most illustrious masters, Crescentini, Porpora, 
Garcia, Bordogni, &c., precious traditions to which M. 
Madelaine adds the result of hisownexperience.”” Then 
follows Style, or the esthetic part of the subject; and 
finally Hygiene as connected with singing. The work is 
said to possess great charm of style and illustration. 


London. 

Orrra. At Her Majesty’s Lucia was repeated with 
Madame De La Grange, who achieved a still more decid- 
ed success than at the first time. Gardoni’s Edgardo was 
much admired. Ferlotti was the Enrico. — Cruvelli has 
thrice appeared in her great character of Beethoven's 
Fidelio, supported by Calzolari and Belletti. That might 
be coveted as the highest lyric opportunity of the times! 
Cruvelli has impressed most persons of true taste and 
musical feeling as the genius par excellence among the 
newly risen stars, the London Atheneum to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The Wagner’s forbidden power is said 
to be mainly dramatic. — Fidelio was followed on the 
same evening by a light comic opera: La Prova dun 
Opera Seria. 

“Light comedy characters are infinitely better adapt- 
ed to the capabilities of Madame La Grange, than 
parts exacting dramatic power and passion. The 
capricious, touchy, and exacting prima donna was well 
acted and admirably sung: the introduced bravura was 
a triumph of florid vocalism, and deservedly brought 
down thunders of applause as she poured forth a series 
of novel as well as daring roulades. Lablache’s duo 
with Madame La Grange, ‘ Ah, guardate che figura,’ was 
received as usual with shouts of merriment, although it 
has been heard season after season for upwards of twenty 
years. Equally delighted was the auditory with the 
well-known directions of the sensitive composer to the 
orchestra. Lablache revels in practical jokes with the 
members of the band in the distribution of the parts of 
the score to each player. Her Majesty, the Duchess of 
Kent, and Prince Albert honored the ‘performance with 
their presence.” 

On Thursday June 8d was an extra night. Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale was given by Lablache, Mme. La Grange, 
Calzolari and Ferranti. The giant was in excellent 
voice and perhaps never played the part with more hu- 
mor. 

At the Royau ITarAn a representation of La Juive 
confirmed the success of the French tenor, M. Guey- 
mard. Mme. Jullienne’s Rachel and the Cardinal of 
Herr Formes were great successes. —— J Puritani was 
twice performed, and MArrio was the hero, Grist the 
Elvira. Says “ Vivian” in the Leader: 

“ Mario was not dead, but sleeping. His voice —that 
sweet and tender voice, so delicate, so voluptuous — that 
voice which we all thought had lost its bouquet, made 
itself felt the other night in Puritani with all its pristine 
beauty, and a crammed audience rejoiced in the dis- 
covery. That was a ‘blaze of triumph’—that was 
singing.” 

Think what a caste in Lucrezia Borgia! For the 
Duchess, Grist; Gennaro, Mario; Duke Alfonso, Ron- 
cont; Maffeo Orsini, Mdlle. SeGurn (said to have been 
a failure); and in the secondary male parts, MARINI, 
TAGLIAFICO, PoLontnt, Met, Romi, &c. Chorus and 
orchestra under Costa, were magnificent. ‘“ Marini’s 
voice in the masked chorus was a tower of strength and 
contributed greatly to its electrical effect.” “‘ The dying 
scene of Mario raised the enthusiasm of one of the 
greatest houses of the season to the highest pitch.” —— 
For the extra night, June 3d, Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots 
was played for the fifth time. 


THe PuHiLHARMonic Socrety at its sixth concert 
gave “ Spohr’s somniferous symphony in D minor” and 
a MS. overture by Cherubini. The Illustrated News con- 





trasts the excitement of the auditory at the C minor of 
Beethoven, with the profound apathy attending this 
symphony of Spohr’s. Beethoven’s “Men of Prome- 
theus”’ was the other overture. JoAacuim played Men- 
delssohn’s only violin concerto. The singers were CLARA 
NoveELvo and STaupIGL. 


New Puinarmonic. Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A (posthumous, with the Saltarello movement); the first 
of Beethoven’s four “ Leonora-Fidelio” overtures; Ber- 
lioz’s own overture, Les Francs Juges ; and his orchestral 
arrangement of Weber’s Invitation a la Valse, were the 
main features of the fifth concert. M. Silas played his 
own piano forte concerto; and Sivori the violin concerto 
of Mendelssohn, combining, it was said, “the purity of 
tone of the Italian, the sentiment of the German, and the 
brilliancy of the French schools of violin playing.” 


Summer Afternmon Concerts, 


AT THE MELODEON, 


BY THE 
Germania Serenade Band. 


de CONCERTS will take place EVERY FRIDAY, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. Packages containing four tickets, at 50 
cents a package, can be obtained at the usual places, and at 
the door on the afternoons of the Concerts, where single tickets 
at 25 cents each, may also be had. 

10 tf GERMANIA SERENADE BAND 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
OTICE is hereby given that the Boston Music Hatt Asso- 
CIATION are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
vember next. 

The Music HALL, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecture Room, eight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subscriber, at 
No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

10 tf Clerk B. M. H. A. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
of the ““ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,”’ price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

Per@o.ese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwiaut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music. 

The Nightingate’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, ReicuaRDT, translated by Mr. THAYER of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Beyer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materials 
Sor Piano Forte Playing, by JuLius Knorr, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 

G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED NoveLLo of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
HANDEL, Haypn, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, BeetHoven, 8. Wess, Von Weser, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 
8 « Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In — to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. 

It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others. 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia. 

A splendid acquisition tc the list of American publications. 
—Phiadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluabe worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic educati Phiadelphia Sun. 

It is the most comphte system published.—Norfolk County 
Journal. 

We cannot too strmgly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific Ameacan. 

The most thoroughand complete work of the kind.—Mason’s 
Choral Advocate. 

It is a standard wek in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 

This book must beof great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observ 




















4 er. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger 

It is eminently a ook for the people.—Boston Transcript. 

Powerful aids to .he learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

A deservedly poyular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

Czerny can boat of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, Listz and Dehler.—La France Musicale. 

Published by )LIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 





DEPOT FOR 
Homeopzsthic Books & Medicines ; 
YDROPATHIC BOOKS ; Phonographic and Phonotypic 
Works; Fowter & Wetts’ Publications on Phrenology 
and Physiology, &c.; Writings of EmMANvEL’ SwEpEnsord, 
Theological an¢ Philosophical ; Barometers, Thermometers, 
&c. For sale, yholesale and retail y! 
tf OTIS CLAPP, 23 
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MUSIC BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


ra y 

RENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 

29 Cornhill, Boston. 
ERTINU’S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR. 
A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By E. L. Warre and J. EB. 
GouLD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Waite and J. Enaar Gout. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Sehools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Wuite and Joun E. GouLp. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanpeL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
sony, Romperc, Nevkomm, Rossini, &c. &ec., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced achools. By Epwarp L. 
Wuire and J. EpGar Gout. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davip Paine. 

~~ yular School be Books; THE WREATH 

SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Waite and Joun E. 
tl 

Elementary Music Book. By Bensamin F. wer 
Apr. 10. ti 


NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,.... BOSTON. 


POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 
bO exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto, Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson ; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School ; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 

Czerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (3) Etudes de la 
Velocite.) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (¢ omposed expressly 
ior this edition,) for the Piano Forte. From the Nineteenth 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. Hamivron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.25 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By EB. L. Warre and T. Bisset. 

*,* The above work has beea before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. " 


> The above books can be obtained in large or small 

qu: entities of the publisher, 115 Washington &St., and of music 

dealers and booksellers generally throughout the U nited | States 
and | Canadas 7 tf 

OLD AND MODERN 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAY AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 

In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. 

PLAIN anv COLORED. 


HE particular attention of Connoiseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAV NGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Picures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, ae for sale at 
Apr 10. tf N. D. COTTON’S, {3 Tremont Row. 


CHOICE MUSIC 300KS 


PUBLISHED AND POR SALERY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Stree, Boston. 

ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . . ° - $3.00 
Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . ; ° 3.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, —. . 1.50 
The Child's First Masic Book, . . ° 50 
The Piano without a Master, ° . > 50 
The Melodeon without a Master, . ° . : 60 
The Guitar without a Master, . . Hi . 50 
Curtis's Complete Method for Guitar, . ° 2.00 
— ache’s Complete Method of Singing, .  . . 2.50 
Vocal Exercises and see — Lowell Masa, . . ae 
Spohr’s Violin School, . . : ‘ 3.00 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, —. . bide . 1.00 
Schneider's Practical Organ School, > : 2.50 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, . -i > ° Bel) 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, ois . 50 
atechism of Music, . . we . 25 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass, 75 

— T Theesand Musical Terms—A © ‘omplete Dittionary, 5 

Apr 


&e. 
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E. H. WADE, 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description. Publisher 
of BERTINV’'S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

KE. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. Braptek & Co. and 
A. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 

Apr. 10. tf 


‘MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MASON & LAW, 


23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
eal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &e. By Groroe F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

LowELL MASON. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The musie is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Melode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL’S ORGAN BOOK. By Joun Zunpev. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Easy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &e. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retail price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music. By LoweLL Mason and GEORGE 

James WEBB. 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly rew, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents. 

WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC, A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By .. Witper, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music School, &c. 

This work has alrealy been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC, By Lowett Mason, Professor in the 

Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 

Haydn Society's Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 

most popular Music Books in the country; and GEorGE 

James Wesr, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, establish 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard old 
tunes. The Elements of Vocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
Cros AND SINGING ScHoots, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Evercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the ‘* MosT VALUABLE Book OF CHURCH MUSIC EVER 
IssuED.”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than One Hunprep PRores- 
SORS AND TEACHERS OF Music. Reta price, 88 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ApotpnH BERNARD 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by Hermann 8. Saront. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who are at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in English cloth. Retail price, $2.50. 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly all the 

Standard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 

dred Favorite Hymns ; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 

for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Family 

Worship, &c. By Danivs E. Jones. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. 

*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Octavo 
Epition, price One Dollar; a Duopectwo Eprtion, price Sev- 
enty-five Cents. Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, Vestries, &c. 

New York, Apr. 17. tf 





MR. ARTHURSON, 
IT AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction inthe MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 7 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, $50. 
first month, THREE lessons per week — each lesson one hour’g — 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first- 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated ~ 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. B, | 
Reep, 17 Tremont Row. 3 38m 


‘Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and” 
i Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e, 
Boston, Apr. 10. 3m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO L/ 
Apr. 10. 











J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
‘i . Washington Street, Boston. ‘ 
pr. 10. ti 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY | 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 WASHINGTON 8T., four doors north of School St. 
Apr. 10. tf 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE, | 
HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 


GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
_ fa 











_ Apr. 10. 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 

containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which & 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung — 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of | 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Prart, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jonnson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &¢, 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to ‘be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tha receipt of — -five cents. 

Published by . N. JOHNSON, 
86 School St., Boston. 


*,* A. N. 


JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School St 4 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tre: 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sings 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &¢, 
Orders by feassen poumpy executed. 1 tf 





Hob & Fancy Printing. 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 


No. 42 Congress Street, 
I AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in thelr’ 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years exclusively 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 


J. BUTTERFIELD, 


3000: DOOKRGRe 
BEN ww 
AT THE OFFICE OF 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, . - 
"each additional inser. _.2 
For a square, (16 lines,) first insertion, . . . + + + 10 
each additional insertion . 6 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


























